CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
clearly indicated passion for his mother. At the same time he
became talkative, cheerful, could play for hours _ with other
children, and latterly showed such a progressive desire for every
branch of knowledge and learning that in a very brief space of
time and with very little assistance, he learnt to read. He showed
such avidity in this connection as almost to seem precocious. His
questions lost the stereotyped compulsive character. This change
was undoubtedly the result of setting free his phantasy; my only
occasional cautious interpretations merely served to a certain
extent as an assistance in this matter. Before, however, I repro-
duce a conversation that strikes me as important I must refer to
one point; the stomach had a peculiar significance for this child.
In spite of information and repeated correction, he clung to the
conception, expressed on various occasions, that children grow
in the mother's stomach. In other ways too the stomach had a
peculiar affective meaning for him. He would retort with
'stomach5 in an apparently senseless way on all occasions. For
instance, wrhen another child said to him, 'Go into the garden'
he answered, cGo into your stomach'. He brought reproof upon
himself because he repeatedly replied to the servants when they
asked him where something was, cln your stomach'. He would
sometimes too complain at meal-times, though not often, of ccold
in the stomach', and declared it was from the cold water. He also
displayed an active dislike for various cold dishes. About this
time he expressed a curiosity to see his mother quite naked.
Immediately afterwards he remarked, CI would like to see your
stomach too and the picture that is in your stomach.' To her
question, 'Do you mean the place inside which you were?' he
replied cYes! I would like to look inside your stomach and see
whether there isn't a child there.' Somewhat later he remarked,
'I am very curious, I would like to know everything in the world.'
To the question what it was he so very much wanted to know, he
said, 'What your wiwi and your kaki-hole are like. I would like'
(laughing) cto look inside when you are on the closet without
your knowing and see your wiwi and your kaki-hole.' Some
days later he suggested to his mother that they might all cdo kaki'
on the closet at the same time and over one another, his mother,
his brothers and sisters and on top himself. Isolated remarks of
his had already indicated his theory, clearly demonstrated in
the following conversation, that children are made of food and
are identical with faeces. He had spoken of his 'kakis' as naughty
children who did not want to come; moreover, in this connection
he had immediately agreed with the interpretation that the coals
that In one of his phantasies ran up and downstairs, were his
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